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we do this in Political Economy, where such terms as ' wealth,’ 
‘ capital,’ ‘ value,’ &c., have a wider meaning than that in common 
use, seems to afford a precedent pointing to success. We should 
thus have two different phraseologies, one for the rough purposes 
of daily life, and the other for serious discussion and hard 
reasoning, the former inaccurate but convenient, the latter 
inconvenient but as strictly correct as possible 

If for instance we were to use, for ordinary purposes, the 
terms ‘ voluntary,’ ‘ experience,’ ‘ disinterested,’ &c., in the 
ordinary acceptation, but at the same time form a habit of 
remembering that in strictness ‘ disinterested ’ acts are ‘ uncon¬ 
sciously interested,’ that the events which happen to an indi¬ 
vidual after birth constitute only his ‘later experience,’ that 
‘ voluntary ’ acts are only ‘ practically free ’; on the one hand, 
believers in determination of the will, necessary egoism, or 
the explanation of all knowledge by experience, would be them¬ 
selves guarded from the errors—which ill-considered opposition 
often helps to drive them into—of fatalism, belief in universal 
conscious selfishness, or disbelief in & priori knowledge; and on 
the other hand their opponents would see, more clearly than at 
present, that these three latter theories are all that anyone is 
really concerned to deny. 


Alfbkd Sidgwick. 


VI.—THE PERSONAL ASPECT OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Few things are more universally taken for granted than the 
high moral value of a belief in personal responsibility, and any 
one venturing to call in question not merely the scientific 
validity but the ethical excellence of any of the several as¬ 
sumptions grouped in such a belief, is likely to be vituperated 
without a hearing. Nor without reason; for when the moral 
title of a principle hitherto deemed fundamental is sud¬ 
denly questioned, men’s consciences experience a painful and 
possibly an injurious shock; and the indignation with which 
such questioning is met, or the reluctance with which it is 
tolerated, is due to a useful and perfectly justifiable instinct of 
moral self-preservation. People are wholesomely afraid of the 
consequences of being forced into impromptu defence of prin¬ 
ciples long regarded as so vital or so self-evident as to be 
independent of logical support; and nothing is more reprehen¬ 
sible than a wanton spirit of criticism which chooses to air its 
usibility in the depreciation of beliefs closely concerning the 
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moral principle is not effected suddenly or by force of 
argument, but is brought about slowly and silently, as it is 
needed, by the gradual working out of that social development 
which it appears to be its function to subserve. Any, therefore, 
holding an opinion distinctly opposed to a belief that passes 
muster with the public as necessary to the maintenance of 
practical rectitude, may well refrain from its premature expres¬ 
sion as needlessly heretical: likely, in fact, to prove prejudicial 
to the popular acceptance of some greater truth on the admis¬ 
sion of which it logically follows. 

Nevertheless, occasions sometimes arise when the explicit 
repudiation, not of principles, but of current shibboleths which 
are mistaken for them, is clearly needed, in order to vindicate 
from inconsistency, or to rescue from misuse, some such greater 
truth which is already ■ before the public, and which, when so 
vindicated, may itself operate powerfully as a reforming 
influence on a community recognising its bearings. 

That such an occasion exists at present is indicated by the 
somewhat querulous discussions with which the air is rife, 
touching “ mechanical ” morality, and that disoouragment of 
individual virtue which is supposed to follow on a belief in the 
modem theory of the natural evolution of society. It is certain 
that if ever the evolutionist’s creed is to precipitate its principles 
in the practical form of a code, it can only be after a fair facing 
and resolution of the grave ethical difficulty which stands at its 
very threshold. 

This is, of course, nothing less than the old difficulty about 
free-will and responsibility. To believe in a perfectly regular, 
not-to-be-suspended and not-to-be-hastened order in the 
phenomena of human development is to believe in the “ neces¬ 
sary” character of every one of those benevolent impulses 
and beneficent actions which arise in the process of that deve¬ 
lopment, and to which men have been accustomed to attach 
something of value over and above their mere social utility. 
When to the theory of social evolution we add the modem 
scientific views respecting the physical relations of consciousness, 
the logical resources of the belief in responsibility are further 
weakened, since such views undoubtedly tend to sweep aside as 
chimerical all ethical standards based on freedom of the will, 
reducing the loftiest and most far-reaching moral efforts to the 
irresistible reaction of a complex automatism or stimulus of 
which it had no share in the institution In the temporary 
oscillation of the moral compass which ensues on the full 
perception of this aspect of scientific conclusions, it requires the 
strongest philosophic faith in the utility of truth to remain sure 
that whichever way the battle goes with reference to the 
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precious doctrine, the popular conscience willemerge from the 
conflict unscathed. Science must develop, and society must 
develop ; and, at first sight, it appears that the only road along 
which they may peaceably progress together lies directly 
through the scientific justification of a belief in personal respon¬ 
sibility. Science, however, having already virtually discredited 
such a belief in her deliverances touching the genesis of morals, 
we find even philosophers, here and there, standing somewhat 
aghast in the presence of the considerations they have brought 
to light. 

Does the salvation of conscience, then, depend at all on the 
precarious possibility of unravelling this gordian knot ? Must 
an argument which should make short work of it by cutting it 
cut humanity at the same time adrift from its social and moral 
moorings, and expose it to wreck and ruin ? I believe not 
Nay, if truth demand the cutting of it, I am sure not; for truth 
ever remains the ultimate level upon which conscience and intelli¬ 
gence meet, and on reaching which each recognises in the other 
an invaluable ally. If the discovery of truth be intellectually 
excellent, none the less are its recognition and application 
morally so. Moreover, the welfare of society depends on no 
shifting sands of theory, but has its unseen anchorage in the 
profound depths of that irresistible impulse common to all organ¬ 
ised existence, society included, to make for its own maintenance 
and further development. If the functional basis of morals be 
the perpetuation of this development through the development 
of social tendencies and sympathies in individuals, the security 
of morality may be at once inferred, even in the event of our 
having to give up the precious belief in our own personal 
deservings. 

For such and little else is the belief in responsibility, if we 
strip it of all implications other than those which are threatened 
by science. Science has no word to say against the practical 
part of the doctrine. It is pure nonsense to assert that a man 
can only justly approve or disapprove his own or his neigh¬ 
bour's conduct, or must only allow such approval or disapproval 
to influence his further dealings, so long as he believes his own 
and his neighbour’s conduct to be supported, each on a lever 
without a fulcrum—on a self-originating volition which might 
as well have been one thing as another. What possible con¬ 
nexion is there between the two propositions ? Why should the 
appropriateness of moral approval, or of the practical Unking of 
this approval with retributive dealing, be represented as de¬ 
pendent on whether or no the antecedent conditions of conduct 
had a beginning in consciousness ? It is to me surprising that 
out of a doctrine which makes a point of extending the sure 
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foot-way of continuous causation into the field of mental 
phenomena, and which throws some explanatory light on the 
meaning of virtue and the conditions of progress, men should 
have extorted the strange corollaries that it is useless to try and 
be good, and unreasonable to dislike or resist what is bad. Is a 
watch that won’t go the less a bad watch because it neither made 
itself nor wound itself up ; or because its bad going is the mere 
result of bad spring and wheels ? Shall we, on this account, 
disapprove it the less as a bad goer, and hesitate to take it to a 
watchmaker, to be put right if possible, and to be dishonoured 
and discarded as rubbish if incorrigible ? Is a bad man the less 
a bad man—the less an unfit social influence—because he only 
follows his bad will, and did not originate it ? Are we for such 
theoretical reasons passively to endure the results of his ill 
conduct, or to deem ourselves unjust for reprobating it and 
dealing with him in any way we believe fittest for reforming his 
will, or at least rendering it socially inoperative ? Happily for 
society, men’s morality does not depend on their lucidity of 
intelligence, and the occult process of reasoning which issues in 
such inconsequent conclusions, even if it could be demonstrated, 
could never be acted on. 

The real moral lessons conveyed by a belief in determinism 
—in the connexion of every volition with certain antecedents 
uncontrolled by any previous volition of the agent, appear to be 
mainly these:—(1) In awarding our moral approval or disap¬ 
proval we ought never to consider any one “ by name,” so to 
speak; but in eveiy case our judgment (of ourselves as of 
others, of others as of ourselves) should be strictly proportioned 
to the social value of the principle evidenced in conduct, no 
admixture whatever of any personal favour or dislike being 
allowed to emphasise either our judgment or its expression. 
(2) Our rewards for virtue must be real encouragements, and 
our punishments of vice real deterrents, following the laws (so 
far as we know them) of volitional conditions, and not merely 
arbitrary symbols of our approval or disapproval, however just 
these latter may be. We are not to hate the man whose 
dominating tendency induced him to 1 ‘‘fix his attention” ( i.e. 
to will) wrongly, but we may disapprove him, inasmuch as we 
are a part of the society he hurts. Further, seeing that certain 
conditions, hitherto absent, may induce a future beneficial modi¬ 
fication of his will, we may, so far as we disbelieve in the power 
of that will to resist such conditions when really presented, 
rationally set about instituting them, in the shape of new fears, 

1 Vide a published lecture entitled “ Is Man an Automaton,” by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter. 
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new deprivations, or new hopes and inducements. The morality 
and philosophy of the matter fit like hand and glova 

Nevertheless it is commonly assumed that the mere recog¬ 
nition that we are virtuous of necessity, when we are virtuous 
at all, is sufficient to remove that necessity and to render us 
vicious. It is only when we discover that the surplus value 
which rectitude is held to possess (beyond its social fitness) is the 
value it possesses for its follower as differenced from the com¬ 
munity to which he and his conduct belong, that the reason of 
this apprehension dawns upon us. Nine times out of ten when 
a man speaks with unction of his responsibility, he is influenced, 
consciously or not, by a consideration less of his conduct than of 
his credit: less of the actual human worth of the deed or of the 
existing need for its performance than of its adventitious reflec¬ 
tion on the baptismal name of the doer. This is no sneer. I 
think the phraseology of the subject bears me out. We hear of 
“ shrinking from responsibility ”—" disclaiming responsibility,” 
and so forth, but not from great helpers, great saviours, or great 
reformers of their generation. These fix their gaze intently on 
the unrecognised truth which needs a preacher, no matter whom, 
or the stem duty which needs a performer, no matter whom, 
and fling themselves into the saying or doing of it with no 
thought of their personal responsibility. 

It is scarcely sufficiently recognised in ethical discussion that 
the moral abstraction hidden away in the term Responsibility is 
in reality a compound of truth and fiction, and that (owing 
possibly to the long connexion of morals with theological beliefs) 
the fictitious element alone has been taken into account in the 
naming. Discriminating between the several and widely dis¬ 
similar ideas commonly present when personal responsibility is 
predicated of conduct, we find that the valuable element receives 
at the hands of the evolutionist not merely corroboration, but 
lucid interpretation This valuable element is the recognition 
of the vast and permanent importance of all acts and forbearances: 
tlie dependence of weighty social consequences on the force and 
direction of human effort, and the appropriateness of a moral 
valuation of each man by himself, as by his fellows, strictly 
following the social quality of his deeds and tendencies. On 
the other hand, the distinctive part of the doctrine—all, that is, 
that distinguishes it from the moral lessons deducible from the 
doctrine of invariable physical causation—takes note only of the 
individual aspects of conduct; and so, is not, strictly speaking, 
moral at all. The tendency of the current commonplaces about 
personal responsibility is to insist, less on the virtue and health- 
fulness of truth, self-restraint, benevolence or industry, than on 
the merit of the person exhibiting such virtues: less on the 
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evil to society of dishonesty, cruelty, sensuality or idleness, than 
on the ‘‘answerableness” (whatever that may mean) of the 
sinner. The point about which so much metaphysical dust has 
been raised proves in the last resort to be one of those purely 
personal considerations of which moral advance consists in the 
gradual supersedure. Analysis discloses the heart of the dis¬ 
pute (concerning free-will, and the rest) to be less a question of 
morals than of merit 

It is at this point that we come in sight of what seems to me 
the moral insufficiency of the only part of the popular belief 
threatened by modem science. 

A few brief remarks on the general character and meaning of 
moral progress may fitly preface what is to be said on this point; 
that so, having inferred the chief desideratum in any theory or 
principle claiming' to exercise moral influence over its followers, 
we may observe how far the belief in question tallies with the 
required standard. 

Broadly stated, the functional basis of morals appears to be 
the perpetuation of human development. This development 
presents itself under two aspects : (1) The evolution of society 
as a whole; (2) The evolution of the social or super-personal 
impulses, emotions, and tendencies in individuals. Virtue, 
functionally considered, amounts to the maintenance of 
humanity’s fitness for survival so far as this maintenance 
may be secured by the civilisation of individuals through the 
medium of their own actions. That character is moral which 
(whatever the formulated principle recognised by its owner) 
issues in conduct conducive to the well-being, not necessarily of 
the personal agent, but of his kind: which keeps man at the head 
of things, and elevates his headship. That motive is moral 
which implies a desire to exhibit such conduct so far as the 
agent knows how. Just in proportion as the desires and pur¬ 
poses of the individual lead him to conform to social require¬ 
ments, and to merge self, the person, in self, the social unit, can he 
obtain a virtual mastery over his conditions. Happiness consists 
in such mastery; rectitude, in the conformity which leads to it 
The rectitude and the happiness, however, do iwt necessarily 
meet in the same personality; and in the artificial correction 
of this special instance of a naturally incomplete adaptation of 
our circumstances to our requirements lies the essence of all 
good and wise law-making as also of the purification of public 
opinion, that most powerful of all social engines. 

If the function of morals be to subserve the interests of the 
community, those motives and principles must be most moral 
which concern themselves most closely with the welfare of the 
community, and which have least regard to considerations 
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indifferent to that welfare. The most moral belief, again, most 
be that which tends to the institution of such social motives 
and principles ; and which, in its indirect effect on the emotions 
of its follower, brings his will increasingly under their power. 
Quite in harmony with this conclusion is the fact that the central 
principles of that large body of rules and regulations for indi¬ 
vidual consciences which the felt consequences of conduct have 
caused to be empirically established as right—which have been 
permanent and which come into increasing prominence and play 
wherever a community advances in coherence and organisation— 
have always taken form as in some sort a merging of person¬ 
ality. A high degree of enlightenment and prosperity, or swift 
progress towards it, commonly accompanies the high estimation 
of such principles as self-government, sympathy, and equity. 
The latter especially is the crowning virtue of civilisation. From 
first to last moral advance appears to have consisted under 
varying disguises in the slow surmounting, not of individual 
distinctions, but of personal considerations: in the gradual 
lessening of the weight of special interests, whether egoistic 
or altruistic, in the balance of morally permitted motives, 
and in increasing the preponderance of what are virtually 
race-instincts as a compelling agency in the conscious lives 
of individuals. In states pre-eminently civilised we find 
teachers, governments and even public opinion busy, more or 
less consciously and more or less successfully, with the inculca¬ 
tion of ends, and the institution of restrictions bearing directly 
on the products of individual character and conduct, as affecting 
the vital resources, not of the agent per se, but of the community; 
the interests of the agent being included only in proportion to 
his capability of development in social conditions. Society is no 
impersonal structure; neither as regards the requirements of its de¬ 
velopment is it a merely magnified person; but it is a great super¬ 
personal organism into which the self-hood of every one of its units 
enters not merely as a modifying influence or a supplementary 
end, but as an essential ingredient The requirements of society 
include, while transcending, the requirements of the individual; 
and, when supplied, yield what is felt as an improved quality of 
happiness (though seldom as an increased quantity) to each 
individual who lives in practical recognition of his share in a 
larger life than his own. The most virtuous man is he who is 
able habitually to regard, and to deal with himself, his friend, 
his enemy, and a stranger from the same standpoint; that is, 
from a point where these distinctions of self, friend, enemy, and 
stranger disappear, along with the special emotions belonging to 
them, in the distinction each assumes as a better or worse social 
member to be judged and treated by a human test alone, as if 
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nothing more circumscribed than the whole future of the whole 
race were concerned in the matter. The most moral valuation 
of personal morality must he that which regards conduct ex¬ 
clusively in its super-personal or social aspect, and which dis¬ 
regards its emanation from or reaction upon a given agent 
otherwise than as he too is a part of that whole his conduct 
must affect 

Provided with this test, if we return to the belief in personal 
responsibility, we find that, so far as it means a belief in the 
proper merits or the proper rights of persons, it falls morally 
short For instead of placing the impulse to self-service or to 
self-sacrifice, as such, under orders to the dictates of the impulses 
conducive to race-preservation, it tends directly to reverse the 
process; and so far as it confines attention to the real or sup¬ 
posed reaction of conduct on the 'personality, as distinguished 
from the humanity of the agent, it does so at the expense of that 
purely social valuation of individual conduct, on lie unbiassed 
integrity of which a true morality ever insists. Humanity 
suffers or may suffer in the person of self if the interests of less 
fit social members be taken into consideration 'merely because 
they are not self; and conversely, humanity may suffer in the 
person of others or of an other if conduct be modified by a 
consideration of one’s merely personal relationship towards that 
other. The insistence on personal responsibility frequently 
means nothing more than an insistence on tliis personal relation¬ 
ship as giving a special moral colouring to conduct I, at least, 
run more risk of self-deception as to what is my duty towards 
my neighbour in a particular conjunction of events if, instead of 
looking the position simply in the face with a single eye to doing 
the fittest thing, so far as I know it, I mentally attitudinise 
before my own relationship to my own conduct, reflecting on 
my own responsibility as if the eventual deed either gained or 
lost in intrinsic importance from the circumstance of my hap¬ 
pening to be the doer. True virtue requires that we regard 
neither first nor second persons when a question of duty arises. 
Our moral judgment of third persons is more likely to be reliable 
and equitable, and the moral man must endeavour to appear as 
a third person in his own eyes. 

In order to strain the principle advocated to its furthest 
capability, and to give dissentient readers the utmost room for 
correcting it, I take an instance in which, if ever, personal 
considerations may be held to intensify moral obligation. A 
father is said to be specially responsible for the moral training 
of his child, by which it is meant that he is liable to be specially 
disgraced in the eyes of others if he neglect such training. It 
is implied in this that the man is to the same extent 
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irresponsible for the moral influence he exerts over other 
people’s children: that the personal relationship or its absence 
is alone sufficient to modify moral obligation; that, other 
things equal, his child’s training ought to be a matter of 
greater concern to him than that of other children. Other 
things are not generally equal, or the moral fallacy involved 
would at once disclose itself. For the doctrine implies that the 
father deserves to be more disgraced for failing m what is a 
matter of general social duty towards one human being than 
towards another, the idistinction all the while being one that 
concerns no one except him self So far as the judgment con¬ 
cerning parental responsibility hints at the importance of senior 
guidance for the young, it is moral and true: so far as it specifies 
oue child as of more importance than another coming under 
similar influence, and colours duty with a personal consideration 
of no value to the community, it is at least non-social, and, 
through its tendency to withhold a parent’s attention from the 
human (which he may of course regard as the religious, or other¬ 
wise transcendental) meaning of his conduct, may become 
eminently immoraL Just so far as the father is practically 
influenced in his dealings with his child by a consideration of 
his own personal relationship, and the extra importance that 
relationship may give to his conduct in the estimation of those 
he knows, just so far is the good of the child subordinated 
in his mind to his own credit, and the tendency must be to 
lessen ,such considerations as, while concerning the child’s 
good, are yet in no way related to that credit Just in pro¬ 
portion to the access of value an action receives from the 
personal aspect of responsibility will be the loss of regard in 
which a precisely similar case is held when such responsibility 
is supposed or known to be absent. The question is to me 
unavoidable—Would not this loss operate harmfully on any one 
coming under the influence of the conduct based upon it ? 

Of course no question is here raised as to the appropriateness 
of the parent’s greater love for his own child. Domestic welfare 
lies so firmly and deeply at the roots of social welfare that any prin¬ 
ciple threatening the former might well be mistrusted as unlikely 
to prove a true friend to the latter. What is here maintained is 
not that a father should not feel a stronger affection for his own 
child than for another, but that, when both are equally under his 
influence and control, his sense of “ responsibility ” concerning 
each child respectively should be precisely equal. He ought to 
treat both children with equal moral solicitude, and from the 
same motive I profess to derive this “ ought ” from the highest 
sanctions of civilised morality. I submit that in recognising (as 
all must) the rectitude of such equitable dealing and equitable 
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feeling on tha- part of the supposed parent, the title of super- 
personal conduct to our moral approval is granted ; and that, by 
implication, the special responsibility of the parent—that is, his 
title to special reprehension in the case of his neglecting his own 
child rather than the other, or the other rather than his own—is 
disproved. If this be true, a doctrine presenting the reverse 
principle of an insistence on personal distinctions, whatever else 
it may have to recommend it, cannot be moral. 

A formidable objection is often made to a doctrine which, 
while upholding the ancient principle of the excellence of virtue, 
yet denies the free-will and consequently the personal merit of 
the virtuous agent. It is said that such teaching, to be logical, 
must make no account of conscience or of conscientious motive as 
such, since either is liable to be misguided. I, however, entirely 
disclaim any imputation of undervaluing the great utility of 
conscientiousness as such. There may be no merit in being con¬ 
scientious, but, according to the social standard of excellence, 
there is great good in it A person’s susceptibility of feelings of 
pleasure or pain in proportion to the conformity or non-confor¬ 
mity of his own conduct with any standard having a basis wider 
than his own interests is what, I suppose, we mean by his “ con¬ 
science”. It may not inaptly be compared with a social nerve 
which, in measure of its development and activity, gives its pos¬ 
sessor a place in the sensorium of the community. However 
misguided it may here or there be—however vague or even in¬ 
accurate in its response to the demands made upon it—it is yet 
the finest product of past millenniums of human socialisation. I 
even incline to agree so far with the orthodox moralist as to 
affirm that a right (that is a conscientious) motive prompting a 
wrong or erroneous act is a better thing than a useful (fextrinsi- 
cally-moral) action which has been prompted by a selfish motive. 
Why ? Because the tenour of a life signifies more to the 
community than its single acts, and the degree in which a man 
habitually acts upon the suggestions of his conscience is pretty 
certain to correspond with the degree in which he is amenable 
to considerations wide of his own concerns, as such. In other 
words, conscientiousness is potentially, even where it is not 
actually, moral. 

I, however, dispute the moral legitimacy of using this “ social 
sentience ” in cool blood as a means of personal gratification : of 
looking forward to its favourable verdict—which, as is admitted, 
is not always a faithful verdict—as an end to be kept in view 
when aiming at rectitude. Whatever his “ merit,” a moral man 
looks out from self at facts, and aims straight at their fit adaptation 
to what he deems right, with no side glance at his own reflection in 
to-morrow’s eyes to see what figure he cuts while taking his aim. 
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Finally, it may be objected that it is both foolish and wrong 
to cry down men’s ready belief in their own merits, since such 
a belief has constantly proved a valuable stimulus to well-doing. 
Doubtless it has. But a useful stimulus is one t hing : a per¬ 
manent and necessary vital condition is another. Alcohol is 
often useful to keep flagging physical power up to working- 
point : taken medicinally it may even save life: but the healthier 
the life the less the need of its services. Similarly, I am not 
here concerned to show that the idea of personal merit has 
never done good, or that where a belief in it can be honestly held 
it may not in the future do good again : but I desire to show 
that it is not necessary to normal moral vitality, while it has 
very often done harm and indirectly produced misery by leading 
men to claim personal recompense as their natural due for conduct 
which in the nature of things produces only a social result: caus¬ 
ing them to feel ill-used of gods and men when such recompense 
has been withheld Until we have learnt to rectify sub-human 
nature’s oversights, and to apportion our rewards on a principle 
more complex than hers, such expectations are doomed to disap¬ 
pointment ; it being about as reasonable to expect in the natural 
course of things a personal reward for a social effort as to expect 
a physical reward for an intellectual effort: the removal of a 
disease, for example, by the solution of a mathematical prob¬ 
lem. Since those among us who accept unreservedly the con¬ 
clusions of modem philosophy must learn to do without any 
belief in our own merits, it is just as well to recognise the con¬ 
soling fact that men may yet care to do right after they become 
convinced that they are not fine fellows for doing it, and that 
the rectitude which persists in action independently of personal 
bolstering is the highest and most invincible rectitude of all 

It cannot be denied that a sense of merit masquerading as 
“ honour ” has often done good service in prompting men to 
deeds or strengthening them for forbearances which they were 
not sufficiently socialised to desire for their own sake. But 
though in nine cases such a sense might lead a man right, in the 
tenth it might lead him wrong, thus disclosing itself, not as an 
essential principle of morality, but as the falsely-assumed rule 
which is disproved by an exception. 

However generally useful we may allow the sense of honour 
to have been, it is none the less true that a wide-spread feeling 
exists testifying implicitly to its moral second-rateness, and re¬ 
cognising the love of virtue as morally superior to the love of 
glory, the dread of vice to the fear of disgrace. And the exis¬ 
tence of such a feeling, however small the operative power it as 
yet possesses, indicates a dim recognition of the higher social 
value of such a standard whenever it is seen in operation. 
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The desire of public approval is not necessarily identical -with 
the desire of public good. It is at least equally allied with the 
paltry desire of public notice which may be and sometimes is 
clearly exhibited immorally by felons in the commission of 
crime, and non-morally by speculative or artistic egotists in the 
production of work differing from that of their compeers only in 
the matter of eccentricity. Men are slow to learn that even 
their own glory must play second fiddle to the wants of a solidi¬ 
fying community, although it is a happy thing for themselves 
and for the community when at last they do learn it. Life is at 
once simplified and beautified, and many faults of character with 
their attendant miseries vanish spontaneously when the indi¬ 
vidual learns to content himself with what Emerson calls “ his 
social and delegated quality,”—when he sees that whatever 
“ respects the individual is temporary and prospective like the 
individual himself who is ascending out of his limits into a 
catholic existence 

When at last the merely rational theory we have been slow 
to learn as such flashes into light as a substantive truth which 
it is beyond our power ever again to ignore in our computation 
of things and their values, and when we become intimately con¬ 
scious that our goodness is not in any sense of our own providing 
—when we have reached this belief as a realised practical convic¬ 
tion, I say, we never want our personal merit back again. In reach¬ 
ing the point where such a conviction becomes possible we have 
left behind us all other points at which the belief in personal 
responsibility, having been honestly tenable, has been in any 
degree useful. We nave also unconsciously outlived that in us 
which received gratification from the contemplation of merit; 
the love of goodness which needed a love of self proper to eke 
out its small propelling power being transformed into a larger 
faculty which needs it not. 

L S. Bevington. 
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